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wo. 40. 


“Derrers on Revivats,”” 
(Goncluded from page 155.) 


Pages 30—33. “Let these things be looked 
upen as the natural results of human feeling, 
let the idea of any thing extraordinary and pre- 
ternatural be taken away, and I suspect that 
three quarters of that which supports them in 
the public mind would be taken away also.— 
‘It is the work of God,’ is the declaration that 
carries awe and contagious fear over the minds 
of the body of t.e people. This represses in- 
quiry, silences doubt, spreads anxiety and ap- 


prehension, among the timid, and emboldens} 
‘two religious sects here, and of the methods by 


the confidence of the forward and presump- 


tuous, i 
— This impression of something supernatural, 
is very obvious and striking, at times, in case 


of the conversion of an individual, especially if 


the individual be noted from any cause, and the 
event takes place in a time of general indiffer- 
ence. It is curious to witness the feeling that 
is often awakened by such a circumstance.— 
The poor people of the Sandwich Islands could 
scarcely look with more of mingled awe and 
exultation on the rising flame from the volcano 
in the valley of Kirauea. It is indeed, among 
these people, oftentimes, the rising and volcanic 
flame of a great religious excitement. But it 
is of the impression of the simple fact that I 
was speaking, and this is, indeed, of the most 
singular kind. It is often a prominent topic 
of public conversation, prayers and sermons for 
weeks together. 


minds; the whole neighborhood feels as if the 
power of God had appeared in the midst of it; 
the Masters of Revwals wear a face of solemn 
importance, as if some great thing had happen- 
ed. The extraordinary convert is brought for- 


ward and showed off, if he will permit himself 


to be so treated, or, it may be, that he shows 
himself off, by going into the assembly of the 
people, and proclaiming that he, who was yes- 
terday a totally depraved sinner, is to day a 


favored child of God, and a happy heir of 
And what as the great thing that has 


heaven. 


happened? Why, at the utmost, that this man 


is convinced of his sins and is resolved to a- 


mend,—he has been a bad man, and he means 
tobe a goodman. A very interesting purpose, 
eertainly, but furnishing no reason for so ex- 
traordinary a sensation. Men often make re- 
solutions to be better, but they do not think it 
necessary to proclaim them, nor others, to 
take such notice of them. This extraordinary 
zensation, therefore very plainly discloses the 
deep-rooted notion that prevails among the 
people, of something supernatual in these con- 
versions. 

In fact, this very notion, as well as any thing 
else, may be considered as one of the efficient 
causes of a spreading religious excitement.— 
The solicitude which is often exhibited to main- 
tain this point, shows of what importance it is, 
in meeting all those objections and misgivings, 
that would naturally arise, with regard to the 
extraordinary and extrayagant proceedings 


The people talk of it with 
awe and rapture in their countenances, accord- 
ing as fear and triumph predominate in their 


which are adopted in such cases, It is com-| of dry bones; and God only knew who of them, 


mon to represent the matter as if some silent 
and mysterious influence had been, for a con- 
siderable time, descending upon the minds of 
the people, and, at last, as if this influence 
came almost visibly down like the overshadow- 
ing of a cloud.” Va 


Pages 42—60. “I have just reingued from 


attending two evening meetings—two in one 


evening!—what will our good Bishop say ?— 
Let him read the letter, if you think it worth 
his notice, and he will see that I have been safe- 
ly, if not usefully employed, 

I thought these meetings so characteristic of 


which the Revivals are promoted, that I deter- 
mined while attending, to give you some ac- 
count of them. The first was in a church of 
the Orthodox, or Calvinistic Congregationalists, 
the second of the Arminian Methodists. The 
Methodist, especially of this particular class, is 
all gentleness and pity. He ‘ woos the soul to 
heaven.’ He works upon the passions, The 
medium through which he operates, is social 


lsympathy. The preacher of the other class 


carries a sterner face; and instead of offering 
the bosom of sympathy, and inviting the poor 
troubled s‘nner to Jean upon it, he presents a 
sword to the sinner’s own bosom; and his lan- 
guage is, ‘I must probe this festering wound 
to the quick ; I must cut off this fatal gangrene.’ 
A sinner with these people, you must know, to 
know the whole enormity of this treatinent, is 
one who has not passed rhs ch this moral pa- 


or in company with others,) and who, accord- 
ing to their representation, cannot pass through 
it by any efforts of his own. Such an assem- 
bly of sinners, I suppose, was gathered this 
evening at the first place of worship where I 
attended. So, at least, the preacher seemed 
to consider the most of them. He first told 
them their duty, which consisted in some myste- 


‘rious and unintelligible coming to Christ.— 


Then he averred that they could do it if they 
would. The third point, was in the words of 
the text, ‘but ye will not come to me.’? This 
indisposition he stated, they had derived from 
their birth. It was a part of their nature, and 
therefore amounted to an inability; yet, an ina- 
bility, he said, of the most dreadful kind, be- 
cause it was altogether their own fault. You 
will observe, he had just said, it was derived 
from thew birth; entailed upon them by Adam, 
before they hada being. ‘he fourth step in 
the process of reasoning was to cast them on 
the sovereign grace of God. This grace, he 
stated, God had before determined, by an irre- 
versible decree to bestow upon whom he would. 
There, with many terrific warnings against the 
reluctant and rebellious, he left it. I was glad, 
for consistency’s sake, that he did not close 
with an Arminian exhortation. He ended with 
lamentations, which, if they had not been so 
outrageously unreasonable, would really have 
been pathetic. He said he could only weep 
over them and pity them. He could only 
breathe forth the voice of instruction and prayer 
in their behalf, as Ezekiel did over the valley 


roxysm, this revival process, (eithe: by himself} 


or whether any of them, would be raised from 
their death in trespasses and sins, 

The metaphysical part of this discourse, 
which was four fifths of it, was a piece of ‘as 
chilling ratiocination as I ever heard from the 
matematical chair at Oxford. The preacher 
displayed his metaphysical apparatus, he drew 
fSHN Pi sharpest instruments, and, though he 
was cutting the heart-strings of the people,. ur 
thought he was, he did it as mechanically and 
éoldly as ever did surgical operator. He seem- 
ed to think the human heart, was to be ap- 
proached by a singular system of tactics. Every 
thing with him, indeed, was a matter of system. 
He glories in Calvinism as the only plan of 
doctrine by which sinners could be driven to 
conviction and utter despair of themselves. I 
thought I could almost discern a smile of tri- 
umph in his countenance, as he drew the lines, 
and set up the fences of this narrow and gloo- 
my theology, which turns the earth into one vast 
field of slaughter. This sort of preaching is 
sometimes significantly called, “penning up 
sinners,’ and when thus penned up, and restive 
and angry at their situation, many consider 
them as in a most hopeful nearness to the king- 
dom of heaven. And indeed many persons 
are made to think that the reasonable anger 
they feel at such treatment, the moral horror 
with which such doctrines sirike them are the 
workings of a depraved nature, ‘the opposition,” 
as they are taught to call it, ‘of the natural 


heart,’ 


But it is time that [ turn to a more inviting 
scene; more inviting at least, if not more wise- 
ly ordered. The Methodist Chapel was hard 
by, and though it was 9 o’clock, when I left 
this dismal preacher, and his dejected congre- 
gation, yet, as I was abroad on a tour of obser- 
vation, I determined to go in. It happened 
fortunately to be at the very moment when a 
second service, designed more particularly for 
the benefit of troubled and anxious persons, 
was commencing. As I entered, I observed 
at the farther end of the’ chapel,—in an enclo- 
sure, about which was a slight railing very 
much like that which surrounds the altars in 
our churches—a person with his hands crossed 
and partly folded in each other, and with an air 
of pious abstraction in his whole demeanor, 
walking backwards and forwards, and singing. 
He had a rather youthful but still pale counte- 
nance, with just eneugh of sallow to give it a 
pensive expression, and all this added effect to 
a very sweet and soothing strain of music. It 
was in the solemn measure of a chaunt, or re- 
citative, and the sentiment agreed well with the 
tone of it, being an invitation to the sinful, the 
sorrowful and-heavy laden, ‘to come to Jesus,” 
This is the burden of many of their sacred 
songs, of whose power, you can scarcely have 
any idea, without hearing them. ‘Their effect 
on those whose taste is not at all offended by 
them, must be immense, aud doubtless often is 
overwhelming. 

The music soon ceased, and the Minister of 
the congregation came forward, and in very 
gentle and affectionate tones, invited all who 


the altar, that they might receive his counsel | 
and the prayers of their christian friends. A-! 
bout thirty, as I judged, went out from the | 


around the altar. The minister then spoke to! 
them of their situation and feelings, in a man- 
ner that was really paternal 
harshness in his language, and he used no de-' 
nunciation. He spoke with as much tender-| 
ness and sympathy as if he had been address- | 
ing persons in great aflliction, or as if he had 


been by the bedside of the sick and sullering. ‘is particularly and carefully guarded against. | 


Indeed, I could not help feeling, as if some of, 
the strict claims and discriminations of con- | 
science had yielded, very pardonably perhaps, 
to the gushing tide of pity and sympathy. 
When the exhortation was over, he invited” 
them to join in prayer. There were several 
persons around the minister, and within the al-| 
tar, who kneeled down together, and some of 


them as their feelings prompted, prayed in suc-|. 


cession. ‘The manner and spirit of their pray- 
ers was really teuching. The tone, contrary 
to what I expected in a Methodist chapel, was 
generally mild, and even when it arose to vo- 
ciferation, it appeared to be the vociferation of 
affectionate and earnest entreaty. The persons | 
prayed for, were denominated by all the most 
kind and affectionate appellations. They were 
‘ poor souls’—and ‘ dear souls’—and ‘ mourn- 
ing souls’—and the burden of every prayer 
was that they might be ‘made happy.’ What 
struck me particularly was the social character 
of this service, especially compared with the 
barren ceremonial of the Congregational church- 
es, There was no formality, no praying by 
rule or appointment. It was a series of pray- 
ers, or rather one continued intercession, and 
each one who led the devotion of the others, 
seemed to do so from the immediate promptings 
of his feelings. Others, at the same time, ac- 
companied the most interesting petitions, with 
exclamations of ‘ Amen,’ or ‘ God grant it,’ or 
‘we beseech thee.’ It seemed as if there was 
a social and common feeling in these supplica- 
tions, such as perhaps no insulated prayer of | 
ene individual could ever express. Every now! 
and then, in the bricf intervals of this service, 
the sweet singer, whom I before. mentioned, | 
lifted up his voice, commonly singing one or | 
two stanzas, such as occurred to him at the 
moment, and admirably adapting his selections 
to what had been uttered in prayer or exhorta- 
tion, In fine, though a more splendid ceremo- 
nial might more impress a people accustomed 
to such things, yet for the plain and sober peo- 
ple of New-England, especially of the lower 
classes, it seems to me that the Jesuits them- 
selves could not have devised any thing better 
adapted to captivate and carry away the mind, 
than this simple service of the Methodist Chap- 
el. And yet it was quite evident that nothing 
could be farther from art.**#****The idea pre- 
vails here, as I have probably more than once 
implied before, that they are altogether super- 
natural, and yet nothing ever more showed the 
working of human passions, and I might add of 
human contrivance. Imagination, sympathy, 
fear, and hope are all powerfully addressed, I 
jliave seen an assembly, and that too collected 
ina place where the very wisést instruction 
might have been expected—an assembly of 
youth; among whom at their first coming to- 
gether, there were tears and sobbings all over 
the house—I have seen them addressed during 
the whole evening with nothing but the most 
terrific representations of their state,—which 
was compared sometimes to that of persons, 


howling wild beasts, and by pitfalls and preci- 
pices ready to receive them at every step,— 


and, then again, to that of unhappy wretches 


sea ready to ingulph them:—and when I saw | 


and heard all this, it seemed to me astonishing 


work of God. 
man, I thought. with myself, it is this. ******* 
Then, in the next place, every thing that would 
divert the public mind from religious concerns, 


A series of musical entertainments though ever 
so innocent, a debating society of young men, 
though in ordinary circumstances a yery good 
thing, a Mechanic’s Association, though alinost 
one of the best things in the world, would meet 
the pointed disapprobation of the pastor and 
his zealous friends, in any township or village, 
where a revival is commencing. 

Means of 4 much more exceptionable char- 
acter, are often resorted to. 
of converts are made, it is common to appoint 
in the same house, one meeting for the con- 
verts, and another for ‘ the anxious.’ They 
assemble at the same hour in different apart- 
ments. 


course, very impressive, and upon the one 
part, it is always made a means of terrible ef- 
fect, Nay, I have been told of a case where 
aclergyman, who holds the highest rank, 


among his brethren, and is most of all distin-| 


guished in these matters, who proceeded in 


this manner, or a worse, in a Boarding School 


of young ladies. If there is any case in the 
world, where the utmost discretion and gentle- 
ness should be used, it would surely be that of 


young ladies from twelve to sixteen years of 


age, separated from their parents, and with 
feelings, on every subject in the highest de- 


When a number | 


cret, soletin, and delicate feelings, 
find them stupid, as they ave very likely in-. 
deed to be stupified with sach treatment, these. 
men of the ‘Holy Office’ close with tremen- _ 
mass of the congregation, and kneeled down cast upon a desolate shore, with the roaring | dous warnings, and more tremendous prayers. 


'that they never met with auy thing, so horrify- 


Morris Birkbeck’s, astone. of these visitations. 


the family that did it, with the most signal re- 
probation.****#**One thing more I must men- 
tion which has a great elfect. 
vals is a day of rumor. Stories are perpetual- 
shakings in this place and that place, of dreams 
and visions and sights. 


man favor, than this same work that is alleg- 
ed to be so divine. 
says this, and General Somebndy-else, says 
that, in favor of Revivals, and txerefore, they 
must be good things. Then again, the errors 
of opposing sects are giving away, and it-is ru- 
mored all over the land, that the Deacon of 


and if they” 


T have heard even intelligent females declare, © 


And yet to resist-one of them would mark out — 


ly told, of marvellous conversions, and awful ~ 


- 


There was no that any sane man could call this the especial |img, to use a word of cur lamented friend, — 
If there ever was a work of 


Cee 


A day of Revi- — 


Indeed, 1 know of — 
nothing that appears to depend more on hu-~ 


Governor Such-a-one, - 


such a heretical Minister has lelt him, or that 


the Minister himself has abjured his errors, 


The very circumstances of such a se-|and acknowledged that the power of God is 
paration among fiends and associates, is, of) with his opponents. 


Perhaps, the scene of 
his confession is Jaid on his death bed, and the 
solemnities of dissolution lend awe to the im- 
pression.”” 

These extracts will afford a notion of the character 
and execution of the work. Most of it is equally in- 
teresting. : 


For the Universalist Magazine. 


A QUESTION 
For the consideration of Trinitarians and Unitarians. 


Is the subject of debate, between these two 


gree, susceptible and tender;—and yet, these | classes of the christian church, really of sucha 
young and timid females were assembled in|nature and consequence as to justify so much 


the school room, there separated and placed on 
different seats according to their presumed cha- 
racter of converts, or anxious, or unconcerned, 
and then addressed with languageimagined tobe 
suited to their several conditions. Comparisons 
were made; the anxious were pointed to the 
happy converts, who of course would feel flat- 
tered by so enviable a distinction; the careless, 
or those presumed to be so, were pointed to 
the anxious; congratulations, warnings, and 
denunciations were scattered about with an ef- 
fect as terrible as ifthey had been ‘ fire-brands, 
arrows, and death;’ there were tears and sighs, 
and groans, enough to break the hearts of 
these young creatures; and the whole school, 
as you would suppose, was convulsed with rap- 
tures, and fears, and agonies. And yet I be- 
lieve the clergyman gained credit, and I could 
never hear that the school lost any. 

1 have before spoken of what I:think de- 


dispute, so much contention and even disfel- 
lowship as have for years disturbed the peace 
of society, broke up the harmony of churches 
and sent the angel of discord into almost all 
the towns and villages, of New-E:ngland? 
Suppose a father, whose Jong absence from 
his children should cause them to retain but an 
imperfect recollection of his person, features 
and countenance, should send them a messen- 
ger of good tidings, for the purpose of viving 
them much information concering himself, his 
love to them, his favorable purposes concern- 
ing his family, and also in relation to their du- 
ty. In these instructions, we will suppose, 
that the father’s legate gives many and fre- 
quent lessons on the duty of these children to 
love one another, to do justly by each other, 
and to live in harmony and peace. The mes- 
senger whom the father sends is so much the 
image of himself, in form and Size, in features 


serves to be branded with a name, and there-|and countenance, disposition and voice, that 
fore I shall call it again, domiciliary visitation, |some of the children really mistake him for the 
You have only to know what thisis, to be satis-|very man who is their father. They fly into 
fied of the effect it must produce. Two or|his arms and embrace him as their father in 
three men, strangers often, some or all of them,|very deed, and call on the rest of the children 
enter an-houge-with an air of pretériiatural|to do the same, They see the mistake, but 
solemnity, aud signify thcir wish to see the|admire the image of their father in the person 
family together. As the male members of it|of this kind messenger, and they receive him 
are commonly absent on their business, they | with cordiality of heart and with suitable de- 
have to deal only with the females of the fami-| monstrations of respect and love. 

ly. ‘These, with their natural timidity and re-| After the first salutations, by which this be- 
serve, sit down in fear and silenée, to await the |loved messenger is received, are past, the at- 
dread communication. Their inquisitors open|tention of the children is engaged in learning 
with the most pointed questions, put in the|those lessons of instruction which this mes- 
most awful manner, concerning their most se-|senger has in charge to inculcate on their 
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minds. It is soon discovered, by both classes, 
that a difference of opinion exists in their 
minds, respecting this person, who is employed 
in giving them instruction. One class believe 
him to be their father; the other class believe 
him to be a messenger whom their father has 
sent, and acknowledge that he is a most exact 
image of him. This difference of opinion pro- 
duces a dispute. ‘he one class contend that 


to be false or inconsistent with the purity of 
divine truth, in preparing works for the press, 
the utmost liberty is used with regard to what- 
ever is republished by them.”’—Catalogue J, 
S. S. U. 1826, 


“These institutions may terminate in an or- 
ganized system of mutual co-operation between 
ministers and private christians, so that every 
church shall be a disciplined army, where eve- 


they heard their master say; *‘L and the Father 
are one.”? The other replies, we heard him 
say; ‘I came from the Father.” The debate 
goes on, and strife and contention succeed, un- 
til all the blessed lessons of love and duty are 
forgotten, which the family have received from 
this messenger of peace. The parties now se- 
parate from each other, and prepare for per- 
petual war. They establish their respective 
schools, in which are taught the discipline and 
tactics by which they can best annoy each oth- 
er, and each other provoke to enmity and 
strife, 

Who can believe that the father, who sent 
this messenger, so much like himself, would be 
offended at those of his children, who should 
really believe him to be their father? Ifhe 
were offended at all, would it not be because 
these children, who acknowledge his real per- 
son and presence, should forget his instructions 
~ and hate their brethren, who differed from them 
in opinion? In one word, could either of these 
fierce, contending parties reasonably expect to 
gain the parental approbation by their conten- 
tions with each other? H. B. 


Fhe following handbill, or circular, was received a 
few days since through the medium of the Post 
Office.—PuHiLa. REFORMER. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
OR UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Fellow Ciitzens,—The Committee of the A- 
merican. Sunday School Union, have now be- 
fore the legislature of Pennsylvania, a petition 
praying for an incorporation of their society.— 
By a perusal of the following extracts, copied 
from their own publications, you can at once 
perceive the danger that will arise from an in- 
corporation, and ought immediately to remon- 
strate against it. If this society should be in- 
corporated, the period is not far distant, when 
amore open and daring attempt will be made 
to obtain greater power, at which time it will 
be too late to prevent their success. 


EXTRACTS. 


“Your board have felt desirous therefore, not 
only of furnishing their own schools with suita- 
ble books, but of introducing such books into 
schools of a different description, and of ren- 
dering them so abundant as to force out of cir- 
culation those which tend to mislead the mind.” 
“They have not been backward therefore 
to assume the high responsibility of revising 
and altering the books they have published, 
wherever alterations seemed necessary.” 

Sunday School Union 2d Report, p. 5. 


“While the committee feel the immense re- 
sponsibility which they assume, in becoming 
Dictators to the Conscrences of thousands of im- 
mortal beings, on the great and all-important 
subject, of the welfare of their souls; while they 
dread the consequences of uttering forgeries, or 
giving them sanction to misrepresentations of 
the glorious truth of the gospel, they are not 
backward to become the responsible arbiters in 
these high points, rather than tamely issue sen- 


timents which in their consciences they believe | 


ry one has a place and a duty in the grand 
onset against sin.” 

“In ten years, or certainly in twenty, the politi- 
cal power of our country would be in the hands of 
men whose characters have been formed under the 
influence of Sabbath Schools.””—p, 93, Appendix 
to 2d An. Rep. S. S. U. 1826. 

“Phe Annual Report of the managers was 
then read by the Rev. Dr. Mly, of the third 
Presbyterian church, by whom it was Written.” 
—Page xvii. Report of 1827. 

Extracts of « Sermon delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Ely, July 4, 1827. See Reformer, vol. viii. 
p. 135, 

“Our rulers, like any other members of 
the community, who are under law to God as 
rational beings, and under law to Christ, since 
they have the light of Divine Revelation, ought 
to search the Scriptures, assent to the truth, 
profess faith to Christ, keep the Sabbath holy 
to God, pray in private and in the domestic cir- 
cle, attend to the public ministry of the word, 
be baptized, and celebrate the Lord’s Supper. 

“In other words our Presidents, Secretaries 
of the Government, Senators, aud other rep- 
resentatives in Congress, Governors of States, 
Judges, state Legislators, Justices ofthe peace, 
and city Mavistrates, are Just as much bound 
as any other persons in the United States, to 
be orthodow in their faith.” 

“YT propose, fellow citizens, a new sort of 
union, or, if you please, a Chrisiian parly in 
Politics, which I am exceedingly desirous all 
good men in our country should join; not by 
subscribing a constitution and the formation of 
a new society, but by adopting, avowing, and 
delermining to act upon truly religious princi- 
ples in all civil matters.” 

“The Presbyterians alone could bring half a 
million of electors into the field.” 

“The electors of these five classes of true 
Christians, united in the sole requisition of ap- 
parent friendship to Christianity in every can- 


|didate for ofice whom they will support, could 


govern every public election in our country, with- 
out infringing in the Jeast upon the charter of 
our civil jiberties.”’ 

“It will be objected that my plan of a truly 
christian party in politics will make hypocrites. 
We are not answerable for their hypocricy, if it 
| does.’? 

“Tam free to avow, that other things being 
equal, I would prefer tor my chicf magistrate, 
and judge, and ruler, a sowad Presbyterian.” 

“Sufler, my Christian fellow-citizens, a word 
of exhortation: let.us all be Christian Politic- 
tans.”? 5 

“Let us be as conscientiously relizious af the 
Polls, as in the pulpit or house of worship,” 


“The whole number of scholars in Philadel- 
phia, is not less than 12,000, and probably ex- 
ceed that number. The estimate for this state, 
jin connexion with the Union, is 480 schools, 
4459 teachers, and 34,261 scholars.”’—3d Re- 
port S. S. Union, p. viii. 

The Union has issued this year, 1,610,796 
publications, “which added to those issued by 


the society in the two preceeding years, make 
a grand total of 3,741,849.”-3d Report, p. 1. 


Citizens of this yet free country! What say 
you to these things? Will you still refuse to 
believe that an effort is making to establish an 
Ecclesiastical tyranny over you, and to deprive 
you of the dear-bought liberties left by your 
patriotic sires, Depend upon it, the alarm is 
not a false one. he cry of war is already 
sounded by the enemies of our political and re- 
ligious freedom. An attempt is making to 
bring this country under the yoke of an eccle- 
siastical domination, and will you look silently 
on, call the authors of it piows men, and suffer 
them to carry on their work under the specious 
cloak of pretended zeal for God and holiness? 

Feb. 4th, 1828. 


For the Universalist Magazine. 
A REQUEST. 

Looking over the ‘Christian Watchman,”’ (the Bap- 
tist paper of this City) of the 14th inst. our eyes rested 
on the following :— 

“CONIVERSALISM IN THE llouR oF Dearn. 
Communicated from Douglass, Mass. 


“Some time in'the month of Noyember last, 
Capt. O. T. of N. when lying on his death bed, 
and a few hours before the close of his life, in 
the full possession of his reason, became alarm- 
ed, and sent for the Rev. Mr. W. of U.—On 
his arrival, Capt. T. stretched out his hand, and 
thus addressed him—‘‘I am a dying man; I 
shail soon be in eternity. My views and feel- 
ings are essentially altered. For several years 
past, I have followed Wood and Ballou, Uni- 
versalist preachers, and believed as they did. 
But I now find it all a delusion: Such senti- 
ments will do to lull the conscience to sleep 
while living, but will not stand the test in a dy- 
ing hour. Tellmy old acquaintance and friends 
not to trust.in such refuges of lies, but.to repent 
and be converted.” 

This is but one instance of a thousand, which 
might be adduced, of the dying confessions of 
Universalists, relative to the fallacy andwretch- 
edness of their scheme. 

Query. Did you ever know a person, on a 
death bed, become a Universalist, who had 
previously lived in the beliefof orthodox senti- 
ments?— Anti. Um.”’ 

Now, though we think it of very little consequence 
tothe truth or falsehood of Universalism, whether the 
above account be true or false, yet we have a curiosity 
to know whether such a fact occurred. Our present 
opinion is in the negative; and one reason why we dis- 
believe it, is the manifest improbability of the story; 
and another, ig, that it resembles others, which were 
formerly circulated from paper to paper, but which 
were proyed to be utterly false. 

Will any of our readers in Douglass, or ifs vicinity, 
trace out this affair, and give us the result of their in- 
quiries? Has a Capt. O. T. of N. (perhaps Northbridge ) 
lately died ? and did:he use the language imputed to 
him? and lastly,“was he a Universalist?—Enitors, 


To the Publishers of Papers and Periodical Works 
throughout the United States. 

It is intended before, or certainly by the Ist of 
May next, ina Pamphlet with other statistical 
matters, to notice all the Newspapers and Periodi- 
calsin the United States, and the City or Town 
where published, by whom and the conditions of 
publication, &c. A copy containing the above 
shall be faithfally forwarded to each of you, who 
will insert this notice once, and forward a paper 
or acopy of the work you publish to Philadelphia, 
directed to “THE TRAVELLER,” 

Philadelphia, Feb. 22, 1828, 
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LIFE’S CHASE. 
From the German of Schultze. 


The chief of the huntsmen is Death, whose aim 
Soon levels the brave and the craven; 
He crimsons the field with the blood of his game, 
But the booty he leaves to the raven. 
Like the stormy tempest that flies so fast, 
Q’er moor and mountains he gallops fast; 
Man shakes 
And quakes 
At his bugle blast. 


But what boots it, my friends, from the hunter to flee, 
Who shoots with the shafts of the grave; 
Far better to meet him thus manfully, 
The brave by the side of the brave! 
And when against us he shall turn his brand, 
With his face to his foe let each hero stand, 
And await 
His fate 
From a hero’s hand. 


From the Unitarian Advocate of this City. 


LETTER ; 
Of a Boston Gentleman to a Unitarian Clergyman 
of that city. 


Tt is an old way of excusing a defection from 
a cause we have long supported, that of dis- 
paraging ourassociates in it, as no longer wor- 
thy our confidence and aid. But we believe 
this. is not the real character of the pamphlet 
before us, however much appearances are 
against it. We think this gentleman has been 
led away by some strong and sudden impulses, 
or perhaps by some secret sympathies hitherto 
repressed by his better judgment, but now over- 
powering hig reason, and producing a recoiling 
i the mind from its soundest conclusions in 
times past, as if they were treacherous. 

As to the charges against Unitarians, if they 
are true God grant we may profit by them to 
our amendment. But it is natural to ask our 
accuser, if while he was of our number, he did 
not pray, give liberally, aid in all religious 
charities, such as Sunday schools, missions, and 
the like! We have reason to say that he did, 
that he was exemplary in these matters, unless 
we attribute this book to a wrong pen. If we 
are right, then he is a living testimony that one 
need not quit the Unitarian denomination in or- 
der to keep clear of all the faults he ascribes to 
us. He has certainly not laid to his own charge 
aay such sins as would argue that his principles 
were ruining his soul. We wish he had con- 
fined himself to that topic, ofthe effects of Uni- 
tarianism on his own heart and life. Itis invidious 
to draw comparisons between large bodies of 
men. We could easily make out a picture of 
Orthodoxy more shocking than his picture of 
his ancient friends. Butwe willnot. We only 
say that man must, know a great deal, who ts 
qualified to testify against some thousands of his 
fellow creatures, most of whom he never Saw or 
heard of, that they do not pray wm secret, are 
not spiritual in their ‘houghts, but are Sabbath- 
breakers and without benevolent affections, and 
profanely negligent of God and duty. 

Upon the principie advanced in this pamphlet 
no christian sect could stand itsground, What 
ought an unconverted Corinthian to have in- 
ferred from the drunkenness of the church in 
Corinth, during the celebration of the supper? 
What ought to been said of Christianity when 
all Christians were Roman Catholics, and all 
Roman Catholics bought indulgences to sin? 
What was the religion of those worth, who 
having fled from home and country, to escape 
persecution, had no sooner become settled ina 
new dwelling-place, than they would fain hang 
Quakers, and burn old women for witches? 


The whole principle is unsound. The gos- 
pel must be judged by its own truths, and not 
by the conduct of those who embrace those 
truths. ‘Unitarianism must be tried by the word 
of God, and that alone. What Jesus teaches and 
not what Christians do, is Christianity. To the 
word and to the testimony! 


From the Manuscript, a periodical published in New-York City. 


ESCAPE OF WASHINGTON. 


Washington’s a watch-word, such as ne’er 
Shall sink, where there’s an echo left to air. Byron. 


The name of Washington is dear to every 
American. Distinguished, not only for bravery 
and intelligence, but for the purest virtues which 
can adorn the human heart,- he has been vene- 
rated in the memory of distant nations, and im- 
mortalized by the blessing he shed upon his 
country. He resembles the orb of day impuart- 
ing his twilight long after he is set, and invisibly 
dispensing his light and cheering warmth to the 
world. Cautious and prudent, be was never sur- 
prised by the most disheartening failures, nor 
alarmed into compliance by {he most daunting 
threats—His eye could penetrate the darkest de- 
signs, and his powers of invention enabled him to 
escape the most formidable stratagems. The 
very means employed by the enemy to incom- 
mode him, were frequently in his own hands the 
instraments of their ruin. As an illustration of 
his eagle-eyed caution, I will briefly narrate -his 
escape froma singular plot, which I learned from 
the lips of a venerable man several years de- 
ceased. 

When the American army was stationed at 
West-Point during the revolutionary war, the 
British Head-Quarters were not many miles dis- 
tant on the Hudson ; and each were waiting like 
the figures on a Chess-Board for some favorable 
movement, to disconcert and thwart the opera- 
tions of the other. Sceuting parties would en- 
gage in frequent skirmishes, and waggons of 
provisions, ammunition and clothing would fall 
into the power of those superior in number and 
address. On one of these occasions a quantity 
of English uniform was seized by an American 
detachment; and several notable advantages ob- 
tained by the latter, inspired the enemy with a 
desire to retaliate. About this time, while at 
West-Point Gen. Washington had an intimate 
acquaintance, not far resident from the atmy, in 
whose family he enjoyed the kindest hospitality, 


as well as relief from sterner engagements which 
harrassed his weary mind. As every circum- 
stance was food to euher army, a visit, like this, 
not many miles from their camp, could not es- 
cape the cognizance of the English >and to pos- 
sess such a prisoner as Washington, would tend, 
in their opiaion, to shorten the period of the war. 
But the undertaking was difficult; there were 


guards advanced to cover the American Com- 
mainder, and there was no. mode of discovering 
his visits except by winning over some one of 
the family. The friend whom the general visit- 
ed was once thought to have espoused the iuter- 
ests of the British; but he had-taken a decided 
standin favour of America, aud thougha brave 
man, he profesce 1 the strictest neutrality, alleg- 
ing-as his renson—his years, and dependent fam- 
ity. 

" Puring the intimacy of the General, it was ru- 
moured in tbe American army, that his friend 
had been seen often retarning from the British 
camp. Washington seem to dicregard the account, 
for he never ceased to visit the family, and ap- 
narently, mingled as cordially with the host, as 
ifno suspicion had crossed his mind. At length, 
one day, as the General was taking his leave, his 


friend earnestly requested him to dine with him 

He reminded him of the uncommon delight 
whch his intimacy conferred—begged him to lay 
aside every other formality, and regard bis house 
as his home, and hinted that he did not think 
that the General considered it in that light; as 
the guard that always accompanied bim seemed 
to indicate that he was not visiting as a friend. 
‘“‘By no means, dear Sir!” exclaimed the worthy 
patriot; “there is no man I esteem more than 
yourself; andas a proof of the confidence which 
[ repose in you I will visit you alone to-morrow, 
and I pledge my sacred word of honour that not 
a soldier shall accompany me.” ‘Pardon me, 
General,” replied the host, ‘*but why, so serious 
on so trifling a subject 7 Imerely jested.” “Iam 
aware of that,’’ said the hero smiling; “but what 
of that? I have long considered the planting of 
these outposts unnecessary, inasmuch as they 
may have excited the suspicion of the enemy; 
and although it be a_ trifle, that trifle shall not 
sport with the friendship you indulge for me.” 
«But then—the hour, General?” “Ob, yes twe 
o’clock.”” ‘* Precisely,” returned the other. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
ere 
OBITUARY NOTICE 
Of the Hon. LEVI BARTLETT, late of Kingston, N. HL 


Confined for neariy six years with a paralyt- 
ic disorder which finally terminated his exis- 
tence, he exhibited to the world an example of 
unmurmuring resignation to the will of Heaven 
and unwavering confidence in his Almighty 
Father, which nothing earthly had power to 
shake. His religious opinions were based upon 
the firm foundations of reason and liberal Chris- 
tianity. Believing in the unlimited goodness 
and unchanging love of that Being who gave 
him life, the language of his heart was “Thy 
will be done,” trusting that every affliction and 
every change of existence, is ordered by uner- 
ring wisdom, and infinite love for the highest 
possible happiness of all created intelligences. 

He was eldest son of his Excellency Josiah 
Bartlett, one of the signers of that immortal in- 
strument, the Declaration of Independencey re- 
ceived his classical education at Dummer school 
and subsequenty studied Medicine with his 
father and the late Dr. Thomas Kittredge of 
Andover, Mass, After finishing his studies he 
established hiinself in his native town, where 
he enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice 
and demonstrated by his superior skill, that he 
possessed a mind capable of the highest im- 
provement in his profession. 

In politics, he was a disinterested, firm and 
independent patriot, and held many offices of 
trust, He was for six years Counsellor of 
State, and subsequently Chief Justice of the 
Courtsof Common Pleas and it is but justice 
to his memory to say that he discharged the 
several duties of them with honor to himself and 
fidelity to his country. 

But he was averse to the cares and perplexi- 
ties of public life, and sought domestic and lit- 
erary quiet. Being of a metaphysical turn of 
mind, and fond of abstract speculation, he em- 
ployed himself much in writing and has left be- 
hind him manuscripts on the subjects of me‘a- 
physicks, law, medicine, and divinity. He wasa 
member of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
and of the American Antiquarian Society. 

He was the most affectionate of husbands, 
and the kindest of fathers, and his family will 
never cease to regard his memory with the 
tenderest love and warmest gratitude, 

“(We asked for him life, and Heaven 
him leng life, even forever and ever,”?’ 


NV. H. Journal. 
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